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FOREWORD 


In 1924 the interest-thermometer of the National 
Christian Council meeting—interest in country church 
problems—climbed high, on a sudden. At that time special 
request was made to the Hankow Sheng Kung Hui for the 
Reverend Morton Chu and to the North China Kung Li 
Hui for Mr. Heng-Ch’iu Chang. A journey of investigation 
was made, the start on October 2nd from Shanghai. Six 
months were used in all. Our footprints showed in only 
eight provinces; we made personal connections with about 
fifty churches. We stopped one or two days in each place. 
With this seeing-flowers-on-horseback method, we went out 
and studied the tremendous subject of The Country Church. 
So, like peeping at a panther through a bamboo pen, it was 
inevitable that we saw but one small side. Again elsewhere, 
another small side. So at points where this brief and 
general report is not close to the facts, or where it gives 
only a partial view, we hope to learn from our readers. 


THE ROUTE OF TRAVEL 


Fukien—Foochow, Fuch’ing, K’eng ‘T’ien, Ch’ang Lo, 
Hung Shan Ch’iao, Amoy, Ku Lang Yt, Chi Mei, 
T’ung An, Hai Ts’ang, An Hai, Chin Ching, Ch’tian 
Chou, Chang Chou. 


Kwangtung—Swatow, Chieh Yang, Ch’ao Chou, Ch’ao. 
Yang, Wu Ching P’u, Hongkong, Canton. 


Hunan—Ch’angsha, I Yang, T’ao Hua Lun, Tung Shan, 
Yueh Chou. 


Hupeh—Hankow, Wuch’ang. 


Anhwei—Hwai Yuan, Keng Chia T’s’un, Nan Hsu Chou, 
Mei T's’tn, Chang T's’un, Hwang T’s’un Szu Chou. 


Kiangsu—Nanking, MHsiichow, Pien T’ang, Cheng Chi, 
Yuan Chia Wa. 


Shantung—VYenchow, T’ai An, Ch’u Fu. 


Chihli—Tientsin, Ch’ang Li, Shih Ko Chuang, Peking, 
T’ung Hsien, Kao Yang. 


THEY SECTIONS 


I, The Conditions of Life of the Country People, 


II, The Church of Today Inadequate to Meet the Needs. 
of the Country People. 


III. Preaching the Gospel in Villages. 
IV. The Planting of the Church in Villages. 


II 


SECTION I. 
THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE OF THE COUNTRY PEOPLE 


The Sleeping Lion of Eastern Asia has three legs plant- 
ed on the farmers. Three quarters of the Chinese are 
country people. It is very easy to place a wreath, for the 
preservation of China, upon the brows of the military men, 
the statesmen, the scholars and the merchants; if you go and 
take a look at the villages you will somewhat change that 
laudation. For China was not founded by Industry and 
Trade, nor by Armies, but by Agriculture. The fortune of 
the nation is bound up with the country folk. We constantly 
say, China is poor. And she is; yet every year foreign 
goods come into all our country, $600,000,000 worth of 
sales, it is reported. How can our poverty-stricken China 
afford such a payment? Yet China, unconcerned as of old, 
has coolly marched through ever so many difficult passes. 


The blood and sweat of the farmers has been changed 
drop by drop into agricultural products which are sold and 
exported abroad, $800,000,000 coming back to China in 
payment. Since in China’s economic life-circulation the 
farmers have this unequalled contribution, this achievement, 
are they not the most worthy servants of the State? Tell 
me, what reward or place have these servants received for 
their toil? We would better first open their jewel-casket 
and take a look at their beautiful prizes. 


1. Tax Extortions. 


One day as we were leaving a certain church, there on 
the wall was an officially redstamped notice, formidable, 
imperiously ccempelling the attenof all passersby. This 
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proclamation was no small matter. Alas! the luxuriant 
shady fruit trees were all going, to be burned in a few days 
for fuel. Why so? Because the owner of the trees could 
not pay the piling taxes. At night time, creeping on hands 
and feet, clothes hastily drawn on, holding a sharp saw, 
repressing his feelings, but wiping his tears, he had come 
and cut them down—these unploughed, unhoed, gold-shedd- 
ing Trees. (Each one bearing twenty dollars a year in fruit 
value.) Was not this the Gift of ‘Taxation to the Farmers? 


2. The Plague of Soldiers and Bandits. 


We generally hear of South Fukien as having hearth- 
smoke thick, and abundant produce. But when we traveled 
to many places, we saw villages that were desolate, fields 
gone wild and waste, roosters did not crow, nor dogs bark, 
homes were reduced to four walls, nine out of ten empty— 
it was a surpise to us. Their people told us, this was 
a memorial gift from the Soldier-Bandit Plague. 


Very many are the gifts they receive in their jewel- 
caskets,—there is not time to list them all. ‘Those left are 
gleaming sword-blades, bullets, highwaymen, kidnappings 
(of human “‘tickets’’),—all as the necessary price so that 
the militarists may seize platters of land, make fat flesh for 
their hirelings, with haunting headless ghosts and sword- 
driven spirits. In short, all the fine favors which mankind 
most desire not to taste,—we see these put on one single 
plate and offered to the great Servant of the State, the one 
who by blood and sweat and labor bears up the life of 
our 400,000,000 brothers. 


Reader, look again! See the honorable place which is 
prepared for the farmers. 


1. Poverty. 


We will not dwell upon the saying of Confucius, ‘The 
princely man is dignified in poverty.’’ Still less do we take 
stock in a penalty from an earlier existence. We are all 
human beings, all alike. How comes it that from birth one 
man for lodging has a lofty palace, for eating has the tasty 
best; another for lodging has a thatched mud hut, for 
eating has coarse grain? Can you claim that this is by 
the arrangement of a just God? No, not so. These are 
distinctions which men and society have evolved for 
themselves. ‘I‘hese are social sins and penalties. Poverty 
is not heaven-sent; it is man-made. Surprising, that what 
man has made, man does not like. All desire Wealth. 
Who would have thought that wealth would be the sole 
posesssion of the great merchant, the great land-owner, the 
capitalist, the militarist? ‘There is left only this “‘poverty’’, 
which no one crosses over to inquire about. Poverty sticks 
to the farmer—no idyll will drive it away. How can he get 
rid of the sticky plaster? 


One day we went into a farmer’s house. In it were 
birds and beasts and scaly creatures, all living together with 
humans. Did they really want to smell the chicken and 
cow dung? Did they desire -to loan their bodies for a 
playing-ground of insects, of fleas and lice? Huai.’ They 
are just tied up in poverty, so all they can do is to hold 

ine tempers, and swallow their tears. 


2. Ignorance. 


The Right to enjoy the good things of earth depends 
much upon the standard of Knowledge; and further, this is 
an age when by knowledge men contest for material 
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advantage. But when a generation of farmers without 
education have to contest with those who have education, is 
it not hard? Let me here take the condition and the con- 
sequence of their ignorance, and suggest a point or two. 


A. Because of ignorance he cannot break down 
superstition. 

“ One day we ate in a country home. Lifting our eyes 
we looked around at the decorations. Although at points 
they did not come up to the scarlet doors of a noble 
household, yet a carpet in natural colors was spread upon 
the floor, a natural weave of paper was pasted on the wall, 
and the ceiling let down a thousand streamers, to rock and 
trail in the air—a startling thing to spy. (Note. The 
natural color capet was a combination of dirt and ashes 
and all kinds of straw collected for years, the paper on 
the four walls was the free contribution of spiders, the 
thousand streamers were the weaving of spider webs with 
dust and smoke. When the breeze moved them, the 
streamers lifted and floated. Every time we ate, we were 
in fear lest they drop into the bowls, for our tasting.) 
Strange! How was it that they did not understand 
cleanliness? Ai! This all was because they could not 
breals the conditions which superstition had fooled them 
into. They said, ‘‘No matter how dirty it is, you can’t 
sweep, for fear of ‘Once sweep, then bare’’’—and they would 
be poor! Also they said, ‘“Hanging a thousand streamers, 
is hanging a thousand cash-strings; if you don’t have 
the cash-strings, how will you have the cash?’’ 


Because of ignorance, they suffer Mr. Geomancer’s 
dupery. ‘Tear down the east room and build a west room— 


and the property deteriorates. Because of ignorance, they 
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suffer Mr. Soothsayer’s tricks; are sent to south land or 
north province; die, and no place to be buried. Ignorance! 
In what pitful ways you have injured our farmer folk. 


B. Because of ignorance he caunot shake off evil 
custom. 


A Western lady took us to a little girls’ party. The 
sound of their singing was clear and delicate to hear, their 
carriage in exercises was graceful and joyous. Who would 
have known that this group of children were not sent from the 
Second Gate of wealthy homes—but were “‘dog-biscuits’’ 
gathered from ditches and pools in the waste? Why the name? 
According to the mores of that place, “‘boy gain, girl loss’’, 
when a son was born joy to Heaven and rejoice to Earth, 
when a daughter was born throw it to the ditches for dogs 
to eat. Girls are scarce. The time comes for a marriage 
for the son, then there’s trouble. There’s no way but to 
purchase a wife from another province; and taste the bitter- 
ness of marriage bartering. 


Ignorance! You have not the capability of breaking 
evil custom, rather you are a cloud-bank blackening the 
higher ideals of man. 


3. Bitterness. 


Bitterness is just the fruit of poverty and ignorance. 
We often hear the saying, ‘‘If you don’t eat the bitterness 
within the bitter, it is hard to get the sweetness of the 
sweet.’’? On these journeyings truly we saw how the 
farmers have the bitterness within the bitter; alas, we did 
not get the sweetness of the sweet. So this saying may 
represent a natural human law,—but how is it that the people 
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don’t have a chance to enjoy the compensation promised? 
Is this not the very bitterness of bitterness-within-the-bitter ? 
Our China farming still holds to old methods, does not 
improve at all. So the production figure is not raised, but 
the population figure is, daily; the inland villages are suffer- 
ing from the superfluity. They depend solely upon the 
farmer, to toil and scrimp and save, get up early and go to 
sleep late, work the livelong day without let, and choose the 
lowest possible standard of living. He takes the good grain 
ana sells it, saves the poor potatoes and coarse millet, cross- 
ing the winter on two daily meals of this. He sells his 
bales of good silk and cotton, he keeps his short ‘‘ quail’s- 
clothes,’’ (aprons), 100-patched, to ward off the cold. This 
still is in a good year and season; comes a bad luck year, 
flood or drought, and even this scraping-along-and-gasping 
existence he cannot maintain. ‘Then, if he doesn’t sell his 
wife, it is his children; the old and weak gravitate to the 
ditches and pools, the strong scatter to the four points of the 
compass. Hvery time I see this sort of thing I have sudden 
questionings of the Justice of God. But, think it out care- 
fully, these are just defects in the organization of human 
society—and my questiongs of God sink away. 


SECTION II. 


THE CHURCH OF TODAY INADEQUATE TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY PEOPLE 


The social conditions of the countries differ greatly, and 
so the Christian responsibility in the several countries 
differs. The all-powerful countries of Europe and America 
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have living conditions many degrees better than our country. 
In addition they have governments which take thought 
for the people, and can take the task of giving help to 
agriculture: so this sort of work is not laid upon the Chris- 
tian Church. But in our country it is far otherwise. The 
economic life of the people is straitened and bound fast, their 
knowledge is very defective; and there is no benevolent 
government to take thought for them,—rather it wants to 
take advantage of the “‘will of the people,”’ to pile up money 
at the public expense. ‘To destroy the people, to injure 
the people, is all right; to plan for the people’s happiness— 
there is no leisure for that. Our three hundred million 
farmers have all dropped into this fiery pit of Poverty, Ignor- 
ance and Bitterness, and have had added the Plagues of Tax 
Extortion and Soldiers and Bandits: Who will take a drop 
of cold water and cool their tongues? ‘They hold back their 
tears and make their appeal in every quarter: Who will 
hear their voice? ‘They have lost hope in the government, 
they have an ashy heart towards the militarists; they turn 
and look to the Christian Church, which cherishes Charity 
in its bosom, which carries Philanthropy as its badge,—to 
us they reach out their hands and ask us to save them. 
(The attitude, the welcome, of the farmers towards our 
traveling title and slogan of “‘Country Life,’’? was plain 
enough evidence). ‘To these benefactors who by blood and 
Sweat contribute to our life, can we respond to them with 
the old verbal abstractions of ‘‘This is the government’s 
business,’’? or ‘‘ We will just preach the Gospel and that 
is enough’’? Is it not true that today’s farmers have a 
thope that the Christian Church may lessen for them the 
threefold sticky plaster of Poverty, Ignorance and Bitterness? 
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Is it not true that this work is our duty? Just because the 
Americo-European Church is not doing this sort of work, is _ 
it a reason for not doing it in China? We have heard their — 
pitiful voice, we have seen their tears, can we just answer 
them, ‘‘ I‘he West has not passed down to us any precedent 
of this sort of helpfulness’’? If so, we are without feeling, 
without gratitude; we are too stony-hearted. If so, we are 
one with Levite and Pharisee, a Church with a counterfeit 
sign. ‘Today the Church has fallen into such a false position, 
subject to criticism; and the reasons are three: 


4. Not Examining the Environment. 


The environment of the Country Church is just the 
bitter life of these farmers. The Gospel is ‘‘Oh, how 
Precious,’’ but the farmer under the dark cloud of his woes 
doesn’t know its preciousness. What he calls precious is not 
a vague and vast, indistinct, invisible Heaven; what he 
calls precious is his present physical life, which he cannot 
depart from for one moment. If the Country Church does 
not regard the needs on the objective side, but simply sub- 
jectively forces its religious instruction—let me ask, is that 
instruction in accord with the principles of education? So 
what we are giving is bread, but yet they may regard it as 
stones: we give an egg, but they may take it for a scorpion. 
What good result can this sort of giving bring, after all? 
When we use this rude and pointless method of instruction, 
the educated class have already come to the point of not 
standing it, they have revolted, and have brewed a counter- 
movement, With the educated, the method has already 
come to failure; with the uneducated farmers, do we want to 
add error to error? 


(2. Sticking Fast to Biblical History. 


The one who does not give according to the environ- 
‘ment brings in a passage of Bible history as a protective 
charm. He says, ‘ The cripple who sat at the Beautiful 
Gate was asking for money, for physical life; why was it 
that Peter gave to him by the power of God, gave him 
healing’’? I would reply, ‘‘ For one thing, Peter had no 
money to give; for another, giving him healing, what was 
this but physical life’’? 

He also says, “Jesus and the Arostles did not com- 
mand us to do these things, they sent us out to preach the 
Gospel, drive out devils and heal the sick.’’ If we let the 
letter hurt the spirit, and bore stupidly on the literal sur- 
face, well, let me ask, ‘When did Jesus bid us do educational 
work, or organize anti-opium societies?’ 


8. The Fetters of a Narrow Interpretation of the 
Gospel. 


Going to Heaven is a Gospel, ““Good News’’. Giving 
men happiness in their physical life, is that not Good News? 
When the soul has left the body, how does it prove its 
existence as soul, its value as soul? Do you think the 
Gospel is just to save the soul, and not to save the body? 
If you do, that is to despise the Gospel; further, it is to 
despise the Saviour. If the Gospel is only to transport men 
from this universe to another universe, then are we still to 
criticize the otherworldliness of the Buddhists? ‘That truly 
is for ‘‘fugitives at fifty paces to mock those at one hundred’ 
{as Mencius remarked) ;—you, too, flee the world, only in 
a different way. If so, then the “Boxer” with his ‘‘One 
blade sends you to Heaven!’’ was correct. Why call in 
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foreign soldiers to settle the disturbance for you? This 
paradoxical psychology has been handed down to our 
country leaders by the Church of the West, like the garments 
and sacrificial dish of a priest; wherever we went we were 
conscious of opposition and resistance coming from this 
liniitation. Besides there were those*who stood on the side 
with cold eyes and said, ‘“‘We have already done social 
service for the farmers. See our hospitals, our schools, our 
industries (workshops), our famine relief, our night schools.”’ 
Let me ask, in the face of our three hundred million farmers 
can we preen our feathers over these few things? In the 
face of our God can we boast ourselves? We fear Jesus 
would still use to us the word. ‘“‘One thing thou lackest.’’ 
Those rural leaders well understand the bitter conditions of 
the villages, but are unable to go boldly in on the need, to 
plan and to rescue; just because of their thought-fetters they 
close their eyes and veil their hearts, shut their mouths and 
tie their hands, they only look at a man’s soul and forget his 
body, and do a little ghostly work. (Body and no spirit is 
no man; spirit and no body, that also is no man.) ‘They 
carry on a job like this—for no man. One day, some of 
these leaders came to themselves. They said, “‘Up to now 
we have only known enough to urge men towards Heaven; 
as for helping in their bodily life, why even to think of this 
we have not dared.’’ How pitiable is such aremark! In 
the Church today the educators give some attention to this 
problem; but of those who hold the authority in evange- 
listic work, the greater part have not come back from Spring’s 
fair dream. ‘To take a church like this and go meet the 
rural needs—for farming improvements, cooperatives, hy- 
giene, good roads, home training, and other problems—how 
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could there not be difficulties? The rural preachers are 
quite without this sort of training or knowledge; even if 
they were willing to do such work, they can’t, so what 
is to do? 


Therefore we say, the Church of today is inadequate 
to meet these ‘problems. 


SECTION III. 
PREACHING THE GOSPEL IN VILLAGES 


The ways of preaching the Gospel in the villages are 
many; we will speak of six methods as suggestive. 


1. Preaching by Pastoral Districts. 


Every month ona given Sunday, the church officers 
and the church members of all the branches gather in a 
certain church building. In the morning there is preaching 
for those within; in the afternoon there are bands going to 
all the neighboring villages. ach band carries pictures 
and charts and’%a bell; they enter a village and ring the bell, 
and the women and children come swarming out. Some- 
times the women bring benches, and the children set up 
tables. Sometimes in wind or rain they will invite you 
into their homes, brew tea and entertain; ordinarily it is 
just to hang the pictures on a wall, explain the story, 
taking only quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, then 
toll up the pictures and go to another village. In this 
fashion in the space of half of a day a band may go to three 
or four small villages. Along the route when they meet 
people and} wish them peace, they also call out, ‘‘Don’t 
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worship idols come worship the true God!’’ ‘“‘Such and 
such a day is Sunday, we invite you to come to the Wang 
Village Church and worship.’? This sort of wayside 
proclamation, what effect can it really have? ‘They told 
us that every Sunday after this invitation the worshippers 
actually are many. 


Once every year several pastoral districts join together 
for a big meeting, to talk over all church matters. On 
the Sunday there is also a big preaching, as in the single 
districts. 


2. Preaching in the Home. 


Jesus used three methods: preaching to individuals, 
in homes, and to crowds. Of these the most important 
was the preaching in the home. So he said, “Set your 
lamp upon the stand (that is, the home) that it may shine 
unto all that are in the house.’’ He also said, “When you 
enter a village,’ inquire who is worthy, and live in his 
house, until you shall leave it.’? Jesus not only told his 
disciples to do this, he constantly did so himself. He stayed 
in Peter’s home, the home of the publican, Zacchaeus, of 
Simon the Leper, and of Martha, and did his “home 
preaching’’. Chinese customs are different from Jewish 
customs. China has not the fine Jewish habit of hospitality 
to perfect strangers; so to break into a home is not feasible 
according to Chinese ways. However, we cannot just “glue 
the screws and play the old fiddle’; there can be some 
adaptation. For instance, in Hunan there are churches 
which have already made good use of this preaching in the 
home. In any village before there are church members, 
they do not set up a single stone of a church building; they 
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just use homes for preaching places. A preacher or pastor 
goes to the villages of inquirers or probationers and lives 
in their homes; at night he gets them to invite in their 
neighbors and friends and listen to the Way. ‘Thus the 
home of a Christian becomes a ‘“‘Gospel Hall’’. The 
advantages of this method are: 


a. The preacher forms friendly personal connections 
with the inquirers and learners. 


b. ‘There often are Christians who are a little ashamed 
of their membership, are not bold to profess it openly; but 
today the thing is openly shown, and the skin of shame- 
facedness is broken. 


c. Getting the Christian to seek and invite in his neigh- 
bors and friends gives him practice in a sort of spiritual 
service. In the future perhaps he may take responsibility 
in his village church. 


8. House to House Preaching. 


Not using Christians’ homes as a base, but still actually 
preaching in the people’s homes, is the way of the Hunan 
Preaching Bands. They have already organized ten or, 
more bands. Each band has twelve men; each band a 
leader and a cook! When they go out they go to a market 
town or Asien city, live in a church or rent an ordinary 
house. In each place they stay three mouths or six months, 
variously. The name is Preaching Band, but in fact it is 
.a Traveling School. Every day there is a schedule for 
going out and coming in, for eating and drinking, for 
study, for devotions, for work, Every day on a definite 
time schedule they live their life; really it is not different 
from a school. Up at six o’clock, morning watch at 6:30, 
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breakfast at 7:00, Church History at 8:00, Bible Study at 
9:00. The method of Bible study was full of interest. Each 
member took a pre-arranged chapter and verses, divided 
off sections, wrote up a main heading and drew out the 
teaching, as if he were making a sermon. At the end the 
band leader, the teacher, added criticism and suggestion, 
and expounded the main ideas of the whole chapter. Since 
the members had all got the spirit of the scripture, they 
immediately separated into small groups and went out to 
work, two by two, as Jesus sent his disciples. ach two 
carried a package of books and tracts and leaflets. The 
village was divided in sections, and each group in its 
section preached from house to house. At times they were 
driven out, and doors closed upon them; but after all, that 
was seldom. One day with a group, we went into an iron 
foundry. The time was just when the apprentices were 
eating their noon meal. We walked straight in to their 
table and saluted them. ‘The minions of capitalists kept 
their bowls in their hands and sat tight without a move. 
They did not give place a bit, just disregarded us as if we 
had not been heard, the while they loudly chewed. This 
slighting, discourteous attitude was exactly what they might 
have shown towards strolling beggars; it certainly was hard 
to restrain one’s annoyance. However, for these preaching 
band members, practice had become babit. In their stan- 
dard of tried experience, this scornful and contemptuous 
conduct was something to be noticed not at all. Witha 
perfectly matter-of-fact demeanor, they harangued the group 
of apprentices for a while. At the end of all that the men 
first asked us to be seated, brewed us a little tea, and when 
we were about to leave treated us with courtesy and respect. 
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At four we returned to the lodging-place. After the supper 
they again went out to call at will upon inquirers and chat. 
This enthusiasm was certainly to be admired. All the 
places. visited by these Bands showed good results; and 
recently they have been much invited by churches in other 
provinces. The strong points of this kind of preaching 
are three: 


a. In such Band work the enthusiasm can be passed 
on from each little team to the others, and the effectiveness 
is far greater than that of one man. 


b. As they lived on in a village they came to have 
relations of friendship with the people, and the results came 
more easily. 


ec. Through the house-to-house work, it was possible 
to explain the main ideas of the Christian Way to the whole 
village, and nearly to overcome the obstinate opposition of 
people in the homes who did not know their purpose. 


4. Preaching by Teaching Letters. 


Members of the Christian Church ought to have com- 
mon knowledge, and a knowledge of the Bible,—this every- 
one agrees. But from what source are common knowledge 
and Biblical knowledge to be poured in? Just from the 
mouth of the preacher? If they get it all from him, one day 
their preacher will leave them, and their well of knowledge 
will be dry. So we must not fail to open for them a living 
spring, which they may drink without end, use but not 
exhaust. ‘The means for this constitutes the literacy pro- 
blem. Rather than just teach letters to church members in 
the middle of their course, is it not better, from the very 
beginning of church entrance, to build on a foundation of 
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literacy? In present use there are two methods of teaching 
to read in evangelistic work : 


(1) Phonetic. (“‘K?uai Tzu.”) The “‘K’uat Tew’? 
are not the National Phonetic. ‘They are a set of seventy 
“‘mother-letters’’, phonetics, in which the difficulty of 
joining three separate letters together to form one sound is 
avoided. In the northern provinces this system seems 
easier than others. ‘There are already churches in several 
districts which have used this Phonetic as an introducer for 
Gospel Preaching. They have put hymns, scripture por- 
tions, and doctrinal statements into phonetic on small 
leaflets, and use these leaflets as text-books for teaching 
phonetic. So while the people learn the phonetic they 
acquire the doctrine. We have seen a great many country 
village women who could write and read the phenotic, and 
were elated with their skill. ‘Those who are learning are 
many in number. After graduation there is the risk that 
they will have no constant use for the phonetic and forget 
it all. In one district they provide against this failure by 
issuing a small monthly paper, the regular text of which is 
in Chinese Character, but they print the phonetic equivalents 
at the side. ‘This method has the following advantages: 


(a) Those who know regular character may get the 
help of the paper. 


(b) Those who know phonetic can indirectly come to 
recognize character. 


(c) TShose who know phonetic need not gradually lose 
all they have. 


(d) She people can be flooded, through the paper, with 
Doctrine and with Common Knowledge. 
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(2) The Thousand Character Course. What the country 
people most welcome and can efficiently use is what is based 
upon the national Chinese literary form,—the Thousand 
Character System. ‘The Paotingfu Kung Li Hui has taken 
up Popular Education through the Thousand Characters as 
‘a means of service to the farmer folk. They have not the 
intent to use it to ‘‘inveigle’’ people into the Church. 
From the time last winter when they started this big effort, 
they have had local cooperation, securing a great many 
voluntary teachers, and the use of premises which were 
loaned. They had 5591 registered students; those who 
finished the study of the first four primers, were examined, 
and secured diplomas for graduation, came to about 1200. 
In the instruction period they would begin with singing of 
the Book Readers Songs, and rouse enthusiasm ; then they 
would unroll the charts and go to work. Every evening in 
the various chapels the evangelists would preach. ‘The 
students were free to come and listen, and actually every 
evening there were several thousand people who heard the 
Gospel. We may well ask, if the Paotingfu Churches were 
not rendering this public service could they possibly have 
had thousands of people coming to hear the Gospel every 
evening? Popular education is not used as a means of 
evangelistic work; but in spite of that the folks will come 
to hear—is there anyone who will hinder them? 


The points in having the Church work on Thousand 
Character education are as follows: 


(a) Through this kind of public service the village 
leaders may be drawn together and into close connection 
with the Church. 
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(b) The farmer people can be led to understand what 
the Christian Church has for them at the present time. 


(c) The Christian spirit of service can be shown as 
something that acts as well as talks. 


(d) The Government is doing Thousand Character 
instruction, and not in one Asien alone; but their results are 
more nominal than real. If our whole Church of China 
should go into this movement unitedly and carry it out, 
Christianity could take a very large place in the history of 
the Popular Education of this land. 


5. Giving Time in Preaching. 


If the work of preaching is to depend upon a few evan- 
gelists, and we ask rapid development,—it is quite impossible. 
The evangelists today on the one hand have to go and preach 
to outsiders, on the other hand they still have to feed and 
water their church members. Tuus one half the possible 
time of preaching is usurped by church members. To put 
it another way, church members are not strong right arms 
for a preacher, they are rather the warts that bother him! 
So if we are looking for rapid spreading of the church, we 
cannot start without a reform on the part of the church 
members. 


One day on our travels we came to a small church with 
clustering fruit on its wide-spread branches. Suddenly we 
realized—and could not repress our astonishment—the thing 
that made this church really worthy of notice and attention 
was that its members were just the reverse of the kind 
described above. Every year they freely gave time to 
volunteer preaching. Some of the volunteers gave a set day 
in each week, some gave a number of days each month. 
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The preacher could put the days together and form com- 
panies, or have them go out to the hamlets separately. 
When there were so many church members, it was just as 
if there were so many preachers: Out of their volunteer 
preaching there had already come the excellent fruit of 
fourteen branch churches, These fourteen churches had 
likewise received the same baptism; they were spreading 
abroad. In the days to come you cannot put a stop to the 
development of this kind of church. ‘The strong bom of 
this sort of preaching are: 


(a) It is a contrivance for church members to work 
purely on their own initiative. 


(b) The branch churches, which have been formed by 
members themselves, are naturally warm-hearted and ready 
for responsibility ; the preacher does not have to worry 
over them. 


(c) This kind of church has the capacity to grow of 
‘itself ; no mission has to go into financial straits over it. 


(d) Giving time means really a money sacrifice; con- 
tributing time is really a step towards contributing money. 


6. Drum Ballad Preaching. 


In the nothern provinces among country people, each 
year when ‘‘ The Autumn is gathered and the winter is 
stored’? (Shih Ching), and the farmer’s rush time is past, 
hhis leisure come, he has a sudden change from a most 
strenuous toilsome life to a condition where all day there’s 
little to do, and he even feels lonesome in his quiet with 
nothing whatever on hand. Except for hugging the north 
~wall, and basking in tne sun, to discourse upon the past and 
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criticize the present, there is no other amusement! But there 
are fellows who come around, a hand taps a small drum, 
another grasps the steel clappers, one thrums the ‘‘ San 
Hsuan’’ (lute) and narrates some tales out of ancient history— 
this easily sweeps away their tedium. So this occupation of 
tellingt he Great Drum Tales, in the northern province vil- 
lages is very acceptable, and is current everywhere. Although 
it is a sort of “‘river-and-lake”’ (vagrant) occupation, not a 
highly honorable profession, yet with the class of country 
folks who are illiterate—where do they get their knowledge 
of history, their understanding of loyalty, filial homage, 
constancy and self-sacrifice (the cardinal Social Virtues)? If 
it doesn’t come from the historical plays on the village stage, 
then it is poured in through the Drum Ballads. It is easy 
to see that drum ballads, although they are a sort of last and 
least talent, still are able to change the customs, the mores, 
and imperceptibly move men’s hearts. Recently earnest 
scholars have taken the sad histories of Poland, of Korea, 
and of Egypt, and made them into ballads—the intention 
can be seen. If the stories of nations that have gone down 
may be made into drum ballads and penetrate the country- 
side, can not all the tales of our Bible, tales of moral 
struggle, be put into ballad form, and spread far and wide 
inthe country? Hor some years, whenever I have thought of 
this thing, it has inevitably brought regret and hatred of 
myself, because my pen is not up to the task. Unhoped, 
down in Keng Chia Ts’un of Hwai Yuan district, the thing 
has already been done for some years! ‘The preacher in 
charge there, Mr. Liu Chueh Fei, a man of learning and 
literary skill, a familiar student of all the classics, has 
already prepared a Drum Ballad of the Four Religions, whick 
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has been published. Mr. Liu takes his ballads and teaches 
them verse by verse orally to a blind man, a Mr. Hsu. 
One day we went with these two men to a village nearby to. 
see. Hsu setup his drum rack, gave the drum a tap or 
two,—and men, women and children came swarming and 
running from all the doors. Hsu thrummed his lute, beat 
time withzhis foot, and began to chant. What he chanted 
was the section about ‘‘Abram leading his family to repent. 
Abram took a great hammer and smashed the idols.’’ The 
crowd stretched their necks and took it in, listening in 
perfect silence. When it was over, Mr. Liu told the story 
again in more simple language, and then drew out some of 
the teaching, Unnecessary to say how the country folk 
were stirred in feeling—we were ourselves, as it were, 
transported. Mr. Liu has started now with the beginning of 
Genesis, writing his ballads, and worked through to the 
story of Joseph. ‘The Christian Literature Society has 
already secured the consent of this man to undertake the 
editorship of Drum Ballads. 

The strong points of this method of preaching are: 

(a)~Even blind men and cripples may do this sort of 
evangelistic work, but those with normal sight are still more 
effective. 

(b) It is possible to take Bible stories and Bible truths, 
and by a most truly indigenous method sow them in men’s 
hearts. . 

(c) This drum ballad lyric form can especially trace out 
men’s feelings in ways that common language does not reach, 
so that the religious feelings may be induced at will, shown 
forth from the hearts of men of olden time ; and the spiritual 
influence is greater far than when one uses common talk. 
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SECTION IV. 
THE PLANTING OF VILLAGE CHURCHES 


Why not use the terms ‘‘church building’ or “‘establish= 
ing’’? Because the terms “‘ building ’’ and “‘ establishing ”? 
lack a quality of potentiality for life. If I erect a building, 
this building not only has no power of growing or renewing 
itself, but further it has within it a tendency to crumble, to 
grow old. Our Church not only is not of this nature, but 
we do not want to have it go like that. So if we use a 
method of constructing without life, it is quite wrong. For 
this reason I have used the term “‘ church planting’’ to show 
that when we start a village church it is really the planting 
there of a shoot which has life. In the consideration of the 
planting of village churches there are a number of problems. 


1. Policy in Location. 


Hitherto in our location of churches, has it been because 
such-and-such a village lay within our plan, or was it rather 
an adventitious casual contingency? If we merely depend 
upon chance opportunites, then it inevitably comes about that 
our churches are many in the north and few in the south, or 
many in the east and few in the west. If we plot them out 
on a map it is sure to resemble the stars at night in the 
comparison between those within and without the Milky 
Way. ‘This method is very far from the correct principles 
of tree planting. Before we start in to evangelize a given 
district, ought we not to make a thorough geographical 
survey of it, and afterwards use a certain kind of levelling 
plan in our planting, and expand in that fashion? A certain 
church in Hunan in this kind of planning has established 
branch churches thirty % apart, and little preaching vlaces 
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five li apart. When the preacher works out on this plan he 
not only is saved from the waste of time in his journeyings, 
but all the places near and far have a chance to hear the 
Gospel. 


2. The Assignment of Men. 


The authoritative leaders of the church always pride 
themselves on their giving emphasis to the country church. 
But whenever there is a vacancy in the leadership of a city 
church they take some clear-sighted and effective preacher 
from the country and drag him off to the city. Or when they 
are inviting new graduates from the theological schools they 
keep in the city those who are the better in scholarship and 
ability, and leave the second-best to the country. How is it 
that we assume that the city work demands workers who are 
top class in ability and intellectual power, while the country 
villages can be handled by a class of dull and ordinary 
fellows? ‘Today the difficulties of country life, the ignorance 
and superstition, the tangled home problems, the lack of 
hygiene, the lack of good roads, the inability for social 
organization and for cooperation—all these problems are 
broader and even move difficult than those of the city. If 
the walls of difficulty are so great, can our mediocre men 
break them down? Country people are obviously lacking in 
knowledge. If we present them with second-class men, is 
it that we think they may be treated with contempt? ‘The 
city in any case is a voracious wild animal, which sucks up 

>the manhood of the country. It attacks the students which 
the country has produced with blood and sweat, and as soon 
as they are graduated, the beast swallows them down. 
They not only do not themselves return to the country, but 
they collect their fathers and mothers and wives and move 
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them into the city. When the human leadership of the 
countryside is thus drunk dry by the city, how can country 
enterprises be reformed? We, these self-styled ‘‘ emphas- 
izers of country work,’’ if we cannot in some degree set 
back the tide of human outflow from the country, still are 
we going to simply follow this food and tendency? Are we 
going to help in the atrocities of King Chou? [Chou was 
a Nero of the Shan Dynasty. ] 


3. The Stock for Planting. 


The Missious since they came to China have out of the 
benevolence of their hearts made a gift to the Church of two 
great stones—and crushed the tender sprouts of initiative 
and independence in our country church. ‘These stones 
were, the free gift of leaders and the free gift of funds. If 
we still have hopes that the first sprouts of initiative and 
independence will somehow grow out around these great 
stones—it’s a difficult thing to expect. We cannot on 
account of this greatly blame the past blunder of the mis- 
sions, because in that time of first entering China possibly 
this kindergarten method may have been correct. ‘That time 
by now has certainly passed. Though we do not criticize 
the past policy of missions, yet ifin this day of self-determi 
nation among the people we still do not give the church a 
full opportunity for initiative and independence, it is a very 
great mistake. ‘Today the north wind of self-support talk 
blows by our ears; it is already so that we cannot put up 
With the annoyance. After all, what is the status of self- 
support? We can see the infant grown big out of the time 
‘of being led and carried; like Pan, its temples are already 
frosted, its teeth are loosened or lost, its whole face is 
wrinkled, it is already forty or fifty years old—can it walk 
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alone? Still it is suckled on the breast of the mother mission! 
The big ones cry, and the small ones whimper. Oh, Mother 
Missions, are you not weary? Recently you have been 
strenuously urging self-support upon the country churches; 
perhaps this is just a proof of your own weariness. ‘This 
feeling I thoroughly approve; but if you still sow the seeds 
of dependence and then blame the Chinese for not becoming 
independent, that is a big wrong. The reason why the 
missions easily make this mistake is because they have had 
a wrong idea of the nature of a church. They have con- 
sidered that church is like a human being in the infant stage, 
which must depend upon the breast of its mother. Accord. 
ing to the principles of biology, the more advanced an 
animal is, the longer is its stage of infancy. If the stage of 
infancy for the Chinese Cuurch is as long as this, is that to 
indicate that the Chinese Church is of special high quality? 
If indeed the growth of the Church is best compared to that 
of a man, why did not Jesus say, ‘“Ihe Kingdom of Heaven 
is as a child who must be carried in his mother’s bosom 
‘some years’’? Why did He say, ‘“The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like a grain of mustard seed’? Or “‘like leaven’’? It is 
because the inherent nature of the church is, that it can 
sprout forth and can grow of itself. Like the mustard seed 
and the leaven, it does not require that you lead or carry 
it; it only requires that as a mediator you should sow it and 
water it. That is enough. If you do not believe this, just 
think of the time of Jesus and of the Apostles. They did 
not take the gifts of men and money of any mission board. 
Yet wherever their feet traveled churches sprang up. 
What the Apostles did, can we not do also? During the 
European War the finances and the missionary force of the 
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London Mission in South Fukien were almost entirely cut 
off. For the country churches it was as if a great tree had 
been cut down. But from that living stock new roots still 
grew out. ‘The churches, about four or five out of ten, had 
been dead and came to life again.. (If the nature of the 
church were really like that of a man, I fear that with the 
head removed it would have gone to sleep forever.) You seé 
the independence and self-support of the country churches is 
not something that is impossible. But rather than make it 
die and come to life, would it not be better from the beginning 
to plant a shoot having initiative and independence? What 
is the shoot of initiative and independence ? 


A. Is it a Christian group, including men of wealth? 
We saw some so-called self-supporting churches, but on 
inquiring particularly about the church’s finance, it depend- 
ed upon frequent gifts of a few wealthy members. ‘The rest 
of the church members took not the smallest responsibility 
for finances. ‘They said, “We don’t receive a cent of foreign 
money, we are not under the control of the foreigners’, and 
considered that this was complete self-support, and mede a 
great boast about their independence: but in actual fact it 
was no more than to be transferred from the breast of the 
mother mission to the breast of a wet nurse. Can this be 
called a church of initiative and self-support? 


B. Is it to depend upon an endowment which gives. 
“one toil and perpetual ease’’? ‘There is another method 
of self-support, which is to save up money for a number of. 
years and buy a bit of real estate, and by this one-toil-and- 
perpetual-ease plan seek independence. Of this kind of 
church, already established or those which are going forward 
ou this policy, there a great many. But those which are 
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already established are for the most part cold and lifeless, as 
if without breath. ‘They still have not put off the charac- 
teristic of dependence; they have only changed the kind of 
dependence. In the outcome this is far worse than depend- 
ence upon a mission. At the present time there are 
multitudes of country churches still lying indulging in 
dreams of endowment, still walking with eyes on the sky, 
but falling straight into that pitfall of Property. How may 
they learn that this capitalistic pit, favored by temples, 
monasteries, and nunneries too, has nothing else in it but 
fires of contention and continuing brambles of irritation? 


A really good shoot is when the whole group take 
tesponsibility for finances and for the evangelistic work, 
build their own church, support their own pastor, preach 
themselves God’s Gospel, and direct their own church. 
There are this kind of churches. ‘Their capability of service 
and of propagation is such as the dependent churches can 
never overtake, though they may see the dust of them! 
In one place these Jast years there have been great rains 
and floods. ‘The land%has all become a lake. The voluntary 
leaders brought out the whole body of church members and 
in the midst of the water dug a great channel connecting 
with the distant river. When the work was finished, gradu- 
ally the waters abated, the price of the land mounted high, 
and the whole village was in a debt of gratitude. But the 
neighboring villages were still in the water. The church 
members now joined arms and set out, leading their whole 
village, even the non-Christians, two or three hundred men, 
and dug channels for the neighboring villages. Splendid 
Spirit of service! It all came from the shoot of initiative 
and the habits of self-reliance. 
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4. Principles of Church Planting. 


Out of the dangers and the blunders of a free giving of 
funds and property and personnel—out of much experience 
wecome. For our church planting in the future there is no. 
reason why we should not deduce principles of planting. 

a. Not to purchase for the country church any building 
or property whatever, but to give them a full opportunity for 
initiative in that, and prepare them for self-support. 


b. Not to assign to the country church a permanently 
resident preacher, but to prepare them for independent 
action. (The evangelists shou!d all be mobile. ) 


ec. To train especially their volunteer leaders, so as to. 
prepare them for continuing self-direction. 

d. To train through every possible effort all the 
laymen, so as to prepare them for self-propagation. 


According to the above principles, present evangelistic 
methods ought to be somewhat revamped. 


a. According to the size of the district, certain import- 
ant centers should be established. 

b, The evangelists, men and women, should all have 
their homes in these centers. 

c. In the centers short term schools for lay leaders 
should be carried on. 

d, The men and women evangelists should carry the 
teaching. 


e. When the school is not in session, the evangelists 
should all be at work opening up new places. 
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f. In the old out-stations the evangelistic work should 
be done under the leadership of the lay leaders in their 
training and practice. (Guidance must constantly be given 
them, and encouragement in the cooperative work of the 
whole group. 


g. We must bring out the things which the church 
members may do, and stimulate them to do them themselves. 


h. Start methods of: money contribution for them, but 
give them their choice. (As some have raised for the 
Lord a rooster, a pig, a single tree, or a furrow of grain.) 


i. Carry Christian training classes for all the men and 
women, in which preachers and lay leaders may act as. 
teachers. 


j. The Western missionary should bind up the spiritual 
harmony of the whole group in the district. So he needs to 
spend much time in each place. 


5. The Leadership for Church Planting. 


A previous section has shown how the church of today 
is inadquate to meet the needs of the country people. The 
greatest reason is that the preachers of today have not the 
training to help relieve the farmers’ burdens. Some methods 
for this training follow: 


a. Evangelists when given a year of study may enter a 
short course in agriculture so as to get some knowledge of 
agricultural improvements. Those which have been tested 
and proved successful can be introduced to their farmer 
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b. In all summer conferences, on exact subjects 
agricultural experts and cooperative experts, etc., may be 
asked to lecture and bring clearly tested methods which can 
be introduced to the rural people. 


c. Special schools for training of rural workers should 
be established, giving, a sound preparation in religion, in 
education, and in agriculture. Graduates may be preachers, 
or they may be teachers. In any case, all are able to help 
in the rural improvements. 


When the economic life of the church members is easier, 
the economic support of the church will be easier. So to 
help the life of the farmers is to prepare a basis of self- 
support. ‘The pastoral work of planting churches on a stock 
of independence, self-support and self-propagation is not 
something that cannot be done in China. Out of the 
results in many religions which have originally grown in 
China, we have seen this potentiality. They do not have a 
mission board, nor financial aid from outside. ‘They do not 
have church buidings, nor official church leaders. Yet their 
power of spreading is very great, and their believers are 
many. It is easy to see that China is a piece of fertile soil 
for initiative, for independence, self-support and self-propag- 
ation. (It all depends upon what seed you plant.) We in 
the Christian Church—why do we let this opportunity go by? 


Finally, may we say. to those who are speaking for the 
‘indigenous church’’, ‘‘Unless you seek first this initiative 
and independence and self-propagation, your indigenous 
church is just talking about a campaign on paper; for your 
child which has grown in the cradle of the Western mother 
still has much that is not indigenous.’’ 
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